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THAT proposition, regarding which so much has been 
said, to establish uniform rates of commissions to agents 
and brokers, “‘ is not dead but sleepeth.”” The committee 
appointed to secure the 120 signatures of company repre- 
sentatives does not entirely despair of ultimate success. 
A very small number of companies, whose consent is 
essential to the success of the movement, still hold out, 
but there is hope that they may yet be induced to relent 
and give their cordial approval to a measure that has the 
hearty indorsement of the majority of underwriters. The 
hope is but a faint one, it must be admitted, but “ while 
the lamp holds out to burn” there is a possibility that the 
obstructionists may yield their objections and affix their 
signatures to the agreement. 





NEARLY 200 men, women and children were rendered 
temporarily homeless on Monday by the burning of a 
tenement in Sixty-fourth street, in this city, and a widow 
and two children were burned to death. A man named 
Henry Kohut was arrested on suspicion of having set the 
fire to secure insurance money. The man has two policies 
for $900, and it is said that his property was worth less 
than $100. Much indignation was expressed by the suf- 
ferers from the fire and the spectators at the supposed 
nefarious deed of Kohut, and the crowd that gathered 
about the building at the time of his arrest was very 
threatening toward him. On Tuesday the prisoner was 
examined before Fire Marshal Sheldon, and the result of 
the investigation tended to confirm the suspicion of incen- 
diarism entered against him. The charge isa very serious 
one, for three lives were lost in the fire. 





ITis to be hoped that the action taken by the New 
York Board of Underwriters, with a view to securing the 
unique and extensive insurance library of the late Cornelius 
Walford, will result in giving to the underwriters of this 
country an historical and reference library that has not its 
equal in the world for their uses. Such a library was a 
necessity to Mr. Walford in the work he had undertaken, 
and the gathering of it was a congenial occupation that 
he prosecuted under all circumstances. | Whatever work 
treated of the subject of insurance, whether directiy or 
remotely, he made it his business to obtain, and those 
who have seen his collection are unanimous in their com- 





mendation of it, and agree that it should be preserved 
intact for the benefit of the insurance profession. Another 
reason why it should be purchased by the insurance fra- 
ternity lies in the fact that the widow and children left by 
him need the money value of this collection, and under- 
writers, for whom Mr. Walford did so much during his life, 
cannot afford to ignore the claims his family have upon 
them. The Board of Underwriters has appointed Henry 
A. Oakley, D. A. Heald, Peter Notman, James Yereance 
and E. R. Kennedy a committee to consider the practica- 
bility of purchasing the library in the interests of Amer- 
ican underwriters. This is an excellent committee, and if 
the purchase is possible, the gentlemen named will, no 
doubt, devise ways and means for securing it. 





THE statement is telegraphed from Philadelphia that 
the fire underwriters are considering the advisability of 
increasing rates in that city. The reason alleged for this 
course is the continued increase in the number of manu- 
facturing enterprises which add materially to the fire haz- 
ards. It is also asserted that the fire department, while 
efficient as far as it goes, is not equipped with sufficient 
apparatus to protect the city. In other words, ‘the growth 
of the fire department has not kept pace with the develop- 
ment of industrial enterprise. This has been a matter of 
complaint for a number of years, but the authorities seem 
to be satisfied to trust the safety of the city to the 
machinery they have; some of which is extremely old and 
inefficient. But the chief cause for the increasing anxiety 
of underwriters is to be found, as we are informed, in the 
revelations made by the inspectors of risks, who are doing 
very thorough work in pointing out the hazards to be 
found in the manufacturing and business establishments. 
Hazards are discovered that were scarcely conceived of pre- 
vious to these inspections, many of which are due to 
defects in the construction of buildings, others to altera- 
tions made by tenants, but far more to general careless- 
ness. The inspectors have caused many of these hazards 
to be improved, but there are propertyowners who refuse 
to spend any money whatever to secure better fire pro- 
tection, contending that the insurance companies that 
assume the risks must make provision against fire. Phila- 
delphia is not a particularly profitable field for fire under- 
writers, and it is pleasing to note that efforts are being 
made to improve it. The example might well be fol- 
lowed in many other cities. 





THE much-abused New Hampshire law is doing an immense amount 
of good in making a great many manufactories in that State “‘ put their 
houses in order” to be accepted by the New England mill mutuals, under 
the jurisdiction of Massachusetts and Rhode Island laws, instead of those 
of New Hampshire. Fortunately the New York underground law, pre- 
venting parties from going out of the State for insurance, has not yet been 
enacted in New Hampshire.—Cincinnati Price Current. 


It is true that the objectionable law referred to has, by 
depriving propertyowners of the opportunity of obtaining 
insurance, compelled them to take measures to improve 
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their risks, and is so far a good thing; but when, in spite 
of all precautions, property is destroyed by fire, or a great 
conflagration obliterates some thriving village or city, prop- 
ertyowners having no insurance indemnity to fall back 
upon, will not be apt to think the law is doing such an 
immense amount of good for them individually. It is also 
true that New Hampshire has no law preventing property- 
owners going out of the State for insurance, but it hasa 
law prohibiting companies coming into the State to trans- 
act business, and, as a matter of fact, no respectable or 
trustworthy company organized outside of that State will 
now insure New Hampshire property. There are some 
notorious underground companies seeking business in that 
State in defiance of the law, but if Commissioner Pillsbury 
can catch them at it, their defiance will be turned to sup- 
plications for mercy. 





‘‘Tue colored troops fought nobly.” So do our excellent friends of 
Tue SPECTATOR and The Cincinnati Price Current in their well-meant 
but inconclusive efforts to prove that steam-pipes will set fire to adjacent 
woodwork. We admire the pluck that leads a forlorn hope, or that stems 
the torrent of a flood. We always felt sorry for Sisyphus, and our sym- 
pathies are irresistibly enlisted in favor of the brave imitators who vainly 
strive to roll the stone up the hill.— Zhe Baltimore Underwriter. 

“There are none so deaf as those who will not hear.” 
The editor of The Baltimore Underwriter has been invited 
to inspect the positive proof that steam-pipes w#// set fire 
to wood, but instead of doing so he sits complacently on 
his office stool, reiterating an exploded theory, declining 
to be convinced of his error by the use of his own senses 
lest he should be charged with inconsistency. Horace 
Greeley once said: “ Confound consistency ; it is a bar to 
all progress.” Doctor Bombaugh should investigate the 


‘subject for himself and he will soon ascertain, as equally 


intelligent men by actual experiment have done, that 
steam-pipes are insidious incendiaries, and responsible, 
unquestionably, for a much larger number of fires even 
than have been directly traced to them. Responsible 
journalists who are seeking to ascertain the origin of the 
numerous fires that occur, to the end that knowledge 
thereof may tend to reduce the volume of fire losses, can- 
not afford to ignore or discredit the testimony of numer- 
ous chiefs of fire departments who have made the subject 
a careful study, or to deny the existence of facts when 
presented tothem. We are surprised at the perverseness 
of the editor of The Baltimore Underwriter, who is so 
level-headed on general subjects but cranky and cantank- 
erous on this particular one. 





THE death of Elizur Wright, which occurred Novem- 
ber 22, at his residence at Medford, Mass., removes one 
who has for many years been a conspicuous figure in life 
insurance. He was prominent in many other respects, 
having been one of the original abolitionists, a vigorous 
and aggressive writer, and possessed of a keen intelligence. 
A farmer's son, and in his youth accustomed to farm work, 





he was ambitious for a thorough education, and worked 
his way through Yale College, paying his expenses by 
teaching. He graduated in 1826, and soon after was ap. 
pointed professor of mathematics in the Western Reserye 
College of Ohio. He subsequently became editor of The 
Emancipator, published in New York, and secretary of the 
Anti-Slavery Society. As a zealous abolitionist, he was 
chased by mobs on several occasions, and once barely 
escaped being kidnapped by pro-slavery ruffians. He was 
editor of various abolition papers in New York and Massa. 
chusetts, and by his vigorous writings and energetic acts 
did much to lift his party into prominence. While in 
Boston he began to investigate the subject of life insur- 
ance, and in 1858 he commenced an agitation for certain 
legislative enactments to bring life insurance under State 
supervision. An insurance code having been passed by 
the Massachusetts legislature, Mr. Wright was made Com. 
missioner of Insurance, which position he held for eight 
years. While thoroughly familiar with life insurance both 
in theory and practice, he had some peculiar ideas on the 
subject which he delighted to make public. He has been 
accused of inconsistency in riding his life insurance hob- 
bies, but is, nevertheless, conceded to have done much to 
educate the people to a knowledge of the importance of 
life insurance and the benefits conferred upon humanity 
by the system. Although over eighty years of age at the 
time of his death, he retained his mental and physical 
energies in a wonderful degree. Several years ago he was 
appointed a member of the forestry commission, and 
devoted much time and thought to the development of 
plans for preserving and extending the forests of his State, 
and even in other sections of the country. At one time 
he was prominent as a life insurance actuary, but in later 
years lost much of the prestige that formerly attached to 
his name because of certain eccentric theories he advo- 
cated or indorsed. The contributions, however, of his 
earlier days to life insurance literature have become 
standard authority among life underwriters, and will live 
long after the name of their author has become a tradition. 
He was a most genial, pleasant, courteous gentleman in 
personal intercourse, and one whose death will be deeply 
regretted by many who acknowledge him as both pre- 
ceptor and friend. 





SOME time since we announced that Superintendent 
McCall was about to commence proceedings against the 
insurance companies that are doing an underground busi- 
ness in this State, and that it was likely to be made ex- 
tremely lively for some brokers and propertyowners who 
persisted in defying the law. His examiner, J. J. Haggerty, 
has been in this city several weeks accumulating evidence, 
and as a result proceedings have been commenced against 
Edwin Hedden, president of the New Jersey Plate Glass 
Company of Newark, and G. W. Gilbert, an insurance ad- 
juster. Mr. Hedden’s company has been doing an undet- 





ground business in this State for some time, and is accused 
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of cutting rates to the prejudice of those companies that 
comply with the laws of the State, and contribute liber- 
ally to its revenue. Mr. Gilbert is an adjuster of losses, 
who, on the occasion of the Green & Blackwell fire in this 
city, undertook the adjustment for thirty-six companies 
not authorized to do business in the State. There are, 
consequently, thirty-six complaints against him, but it is 
probable that only one will be pressed at present, and this 
as a test case. Elsewhere in this issue we give a full 
report of the proceedings. Mr. Hedden was arrested in 
this city and held to bail by a Brooklyn magistrate to an- 
swer the charge. We have before alluded to the Green & 
Blackwell fire as remarkable from the fact that of the fifty- 
onecompanies insuring the risk, thirty-six were not licensed 
to do business in the State. Superintendent McCall is 
determined to push these cases to a judicial determination 
for the purpose of testing the validity of the law. If the 
legislature is powerless to protect corporations from which 
the State exacts tribute, the fact should be known that 
those companies now making deposits and paying taxes 
may withdraw and join the great army of untaxed ex- 
empts, and thus acquire a position of equality with their 
competitors for business. Not the least important point 
gained by Superintendent McCall in his efforts to enforce 
the law was bringing to terms a broker named Buckley, 
who, having an office in Jersey City, has been one of the 
most brazen defiers of the law against underground insur- 
ance. His claim has been that because the policy contracts 
were signed in New Jersey, he was not “ transacting busi- 
ness” in New York, and could, therefore, take New York 
risks for unrepresented companies. When the Superin- 
tendent, however, brought him face to face with the law 
and its penalties, he came down without shooting, and 
begged the official to stay the hand of prosecution. As a 
condition of his doing so, he submitted his books in Jersey 
City to inspection, applied for license as a broker and paid 
the lawful tax on all the underground business he has 
done since the law went into effect. I. Tanenbaum, a New 
York broker who was detected in issuing underground 
policies in the New Jersey, not only paid the taxes he 
had evaded, but the company itself made application for 
admission to the State, deposited $100,000 with the de- 
partment, and received its formal license to do business. 
It is amusing to see how the persons implicated weaken 
when they find they are fairly caught; the insured “ gives 
away ” the broker, the broker the company, and there is a 
strife to see which shall turn State’s evidence first and so 
get the advantage of the others.- While the action taken 
by the Superintendent has struck terror to the souls of the 
underground operators, it is not his intention to be severe 
with those offenders who now come in and comply with the 
law. Past offenses may be condoned without the penal- 
ties being enforced. At the same time, the Superintend- 
ent is determined to make the issue fair and square, with a 
view to having the courts determine whether the law is 
valid or not. We believe it can be attacked on the ground 
that it is unconstitutional, and hope Messrs. Hedden and 
Gilbert will set this up in answer to the complaints filed 





against them. The outcome of these proceedings is likely 
to have an important bearing on the prosecution of the 
business of fire underwriting in this State in the future, 
and will be watched with interest. One thing is certain, 
either all companies should be made to contribute to the 
revenue of the State, or those now doing so should be re- 
lieved of a burden that handicaps them in the competition 
for business. 





THERE has been a vast amount of gossip in fire under- 
writing circles during the past week regarding impending 
changes in the management of the American branch of 
the business of the Imperial Fire Insurance Company. 
The arrival of E. Cozzens Smith, manager of the home 
office, gave rise to the reports, and they were magnified 
in all sorts of ways as they were circulated. We are 
assured by Mr. Smith and R. D. Alliger, the American 
manager, that the facts are substantially as follows: Some 
time since Mr. Alliger was asked as to the feasibility of mak- 
ing separate departments to represent the Imperial in this 
country, on the plan by which the Royal and the Queen 
are represented here, each department reporting directly 
to the home office. Mr. Alliger very naturally opposed 
this plan; he had a good thing under the old arrange- 
ment, and did not care to have it disturbed; he notified 
the company, at the same time, that if the department 
suggestion was carried out, he should insist upon his 
resignation being accepted. Mr. Smith came over to 
establish the departments as suggested, and Mr. Alliger 
pressed his resignation, which was accepted, to take effect 
at the close of the current year. Under the new arrange- 
ment John C. Paige of Boston will have charge of the 
Eastern department, D. C. Osmun of the Western de- 
partment, C. M. Peck of the metropolitan district, includ- 
ing New York and Brooklyn, and a manager will be 
selected in the future for the Southern department, 
or the Southern business will be equitably divided 
between the Eastern and Western departments. The 
change of management has not come too soon for 
the interests of the company. Figures that we have 
compiled from the New York reports show that for 
the seventeen years the company has been doing busi- 
ness in this country, it has done so at a loss, its aver- 
age ratio of losses being 68.3 per cent of premium 
receipts, and its ratio of expenses 32.3 per cent of 
premiums. In 1879, according to the official reports, 
$69,359 were paid for commissions and $26,688 for sala- 
ries; these accounts show a steady increase thereafter till 
in 1884 there were paid $162,163 for commissions and 
$124,572 for salaries. The figures show that in 1884 it 
cost the Imperial twelve cents to obtain $100 worth of 
risks, while the Liverpool and London and Globe paid 
but three cents for each $100. While the premium re- 
ceipts were increasing steadily, management expenses 
and liabilities were increasing with greater rapidity, show- 
ing that the company is in a very much worse condition 
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as to its American business than it was six years ago. 
This constant and alarming increase from year to year in 
the cost of obtaining business in this country could not 
but have been noticed by Mr. Smith, the home office 
manager, and should have been stopped long ago. A 
representative of the company, J. J. Courtney, was sent 
from the home office two or three years ago, to fill a posi- 
tion in Mr. Alliger’s office, and it was understood that he 
was here in the interest of the directors, but it turns out 
that he was formerly Mr. Smith’s stenographer in the 
home office. Rumors have been rife for many months 
that the American branch of the Imperial was conducted 
in the interests of several persons, and that one of these 
was in the home office of the Imperial and was not averse 
to seeing the expense account increase so long as plausi- 
ble excuses therefog could be made to satisfy the directors. 
If this report is founded upon facts, of course, Mr. Alliger 
is not entirely to blame for the continuous swelling up of 
the expense account. Injusticeto him we should say that 
he claims that the official figures in the department reports 
do not correctly represent the transactions of his office, but 
that figures compiled by himself show that he made a profit 
for the company on his ten years’ business. In the hope 
that he will furnish us with his exhibit, we forbear printing 
this week the detailed compilation we have made of the 
company’s transactions in this country. 


* * * * 


If the Imperial has heretofore been unfortunate in its 
American management, the solvency and standing of the 
compahy has not been impaired thereby. It could meet 
much heavier losses than it has made in the United States 
and still be a desirable company for insurers to patronize. 
There is no reason, however, why it should not do as well 
in this country as other English companies do, and the 
reputations as underwriters of the gentlemen who have 
been assigned to the newly created departments give 
promise of better things in store for it in the future. John 
C. Paige, who has the Eastern department, is a capable, 
energetic man, who has been successful in his underwriting 
experiences heretofore, and controls a large amount of 
business. D. C. Osmun of Chicago is a careful, con- 
servative underwriter, whose knowledge of the _busi- 
ness and whose capacity to conduct it successfully 
have been satisfactorily tested in the past. He 
has had charge of the Western business of the 
Imperial for a number of years, so that the change 
as regards his department is more as to routine af- 
fairs than as to those of material importance. C. M. Peck 
is well and popularly known in this city as both agent and 
broker ; he is capable and energetic, and controls a large 
amount of business. He is conceded to be a successful 
underwriter, who does well for his companies. With this 
force in the field, and intelligent and unselfish management 
at home, the Imperial should be able to speedily improve 
its situation as regards its American business. Mr. Alli- 
ger announces that he has built up a large brokerage busi- 
ness while in the employ of the Imperial, and will devote 


his time and such underwriting ability as he possesses to 
the prosecution of that particular one of his various ep- 
terprises. His retirement from the Imperial relieves that 
company from a burden it has manfully struggled with for 
years, and we only hope that in his private capacity he 
will be as useful to himself and as successful in furthering 
his own interests as he has been ornamental in the office 
of the Imperial. 








CORRESPONDENCE, 


ENGLISH INSURANCE NOTES. 

The Friendly Society Sensation—The Case Analyzed—'' Proof of Age” in Life 
Offices: The Practical Solution—The Scottish Mutual Fire—French Business of 
the British Fire Office Having Branches in America—The Sun Life and Fire 
Offices—Employers’ Liability Insurance—Weeding Out Store Risks, 


[From OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 


The remarkable exposures arising out of the investigation now going 
on into the condition of friendly societies have been brought to the atten- 
tion of the government. I have every reason to believe that the Board of 
Trade will at an early date take official cognizance of the matter. An 
analysis of the charges against the management of one of the largest 
societies, the ‘‘ Royal Liver,” accepting only the figures admitted by the 
Officials themselves to be correct, yields the following facts: 1, The 
joint secretaries in 1884 pocketed, in addition to their salaries, £4160, 
commissions aggregating £7122, total, £11,282, for a year’s service—say, 
$60,000, 2. The members of the committee have voted themselves 
‘increased salaries, and each man now takes $4000 a year. 3. The 
joint secretaries and committee have re-elected themselves. The first 
were elected by annual meeting in 1861, and the last in 1870. They have 
never been re-elected by resolution of annual meetings since, but have re- 
elected each other and filled vacancies in the same way. 4. The trustees, 
although they sign checks and perform important financial functions 
connected with the transactions of the society, have never even visited 
the society’s office, and have never inspected the securities. 5. In pro- 
portion as the committee and secretaries have increased their remunera- 
tion, the assets have decreased. Making every allowance for the excep- 
tional character of friendly society expenditure, it is evident that in the 
matter of salaries at least, if the instance quoted is a fair sample, a good 
case has been made out for the intervention of the Board of, Trade or 
action of the members themselves. The most surprising thing in the 
whole business is the astonishing apathy of the members. It is incred- 
ible that year after year they should have allowed the secretaries and 
committee to re-elect themselves, and curte blanche to vote themselves 
sums of money so enormous relatively to the magnitude and nature of 
the business. The insurance world is indebted to The London Insurance 
Post for the courageous stand it has taken in this matter. In consequence 
of what has been printed about the society, a general meeting of the mem- 
bers has been called for the 25th inst. at Liverpool, to accept the resigna- 
tion of one of the trustees, and hear the answer of the executive to the 
Statements advanced. 

‘* Proof of age” is one of the subj-cts agitating the life side of the in- 
surance world over here just now. We have offices that admit the age in 
issuing the policy, and thus close the question forever; but they are few 
and far between compared to the offices that require proof before payment 
of the sum assured. It is instructive to note the extraordinary proposi- 
tions discussed to simplify the present system. It does not appear to 
strike anyone that the ordinary business rule to “take the best evidence 
procurable and have done with it,” is the cheapest, easiest and only 
practical solution. The class of people who insure are not waifs aod 
strays. They are never destitute of the evidence extant, touching their 
age, and the best thing extant ought to be good enough. There is always 
a father, mother, sister, brother, schoolmate or boy or girl friend who has 
known one from infancy, and can give satisfactory testimony touching 





the question of age. If the insurer was born since the passage of the 
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registration act, forty-eight years back, his age will be found legally re- 
corded, and if his family certificate of the registration is lost, the govern- 
ment duplicate can be had for a trifle; and the company can and ought 
to save the insurer the trouble of getting it ; but where there is no certifi- 
cate or family bible entry, or any other written testimony, there must be 
the personal evidences, and the company ought to require nothing 
further than the names and addresses of the persons, making its own in- 
quiries through agents. If there lives a man entirely destitute of relatives, 
friends and personal ties competent to prove his age, where documentary 
evidence is not procurable, he is not one of the sort to insure his life. 

Some of the papers are asking ‘‘ What has become of the new Scottish 
Mutual Fire Office?” Perhaps the officials will enlighten the readers of 
THE SPECTATOR for the benefit of American insurers, 

G. McKenzie, who is known to insurance men in America as the 
author of papers on the question of interest, has been appointed district 
agent for Wellington, New Zealand, of the Mutual Life Association of 
Australasia. 

The leading English fire offices doing business in New York have 
established branches in France. Of these, I learn that the London and 
Lancashire, which for some time suffered grave reverses in their French 
branch, are now recovering and getting together a first-class, paying busi- 
ness. The same may be said of the Glasgow and London. The Com- 
mercial Union has had such reverse losses that the directors are reducing 
their risks ; the entire business is being looked over with a view to drop- 
ping all but the very best risks. The Lancashire, which has pursued a 
highly conservative policy, is beginning to reap the benefit in profitable 
business and an outlook second tothat of none. Most of the others have 
done so badly that they have been obliged to join forces for the purpose 
of saving expenses and contracting operations. Altogether France has 
received more from England than England has received from France, so 
far, in the matter of fire insurance, although now the prospects bid fair 
for a reversal of the facts. 

The smoking concerts of the Insurance Musical Society are a decided 
success. There are to be three more, one in December, one in January, 
and one in March. These reunions are doing good work in bringing in- 
surance men together. 

It is acurious fact that one of the soundest insurance corporations in 
Great Britain, the Sun Life and Fire, still decline to publish their balance 
sheets. Notwithstanding; this secrecy, the high repute of the company, 
founded on prompt and liberal settlements, and public confidence never 
yet proved to be misplaced, is shown to be maintained by a premium in- 
come in the life department exhibiting an increase for the year from 
£137,000 to £144,000. 

Under the employer’s liability act, several companies came into exist- 
ence to meet the expected enormous demand for insurance to cover the 
risks of employers for injuries sustained by workpeople. The business 
that resulted was not so vast as sanguine promoters looked for, but it be- 
gins to grow satisfactory and to give promise of great development eventu- 
ally. The leading company devoted exclusively to this class of risk, now 
has an income of $350,000 a year, and is branching out in all directions. 
Some of the best accident companies established before the passage of the 
act, are taking workpeople’s risks for the employers, and the income from 
this source is increasing rapidly. The total income of British accidental 
companies exceeds $2,500,000 yearly. 

Some of the English fire companies have found it necessary to make a 
thorough weeding out of their risks on retail stores or ‘‘ shops,” as they 
call them over here, and to lay down rigid rules for agents and inspectors 
as to the character of insurers and age of the business. Risks in near 
suburbs under two years old are refused without inquiry. No risk is to 
be taken when the insureris not known to the agent or cannot be found 
out, through judicious inquiry among agents where he has been doing 
business, to be a respectable man. The reason for these severe restric- 
tions is supplied by the frightful losses among ** shop” risks the past five 
years. A perfect epidemic of incendiarism seems to have sprung up, and 
shop-taking for the purpose of setting fire to the stock and securing the in- 
Surance money, has become a regular pursuit. The desperate competi- 
tion of certain companies for business has sadly encouraged this demor- 
alizing class of enterprise, and it is gratifying to true lovers of insurance 
to note signs of a determination on the part of strong concerns to set a 
new fashion of caution and inquiry, D. E. W. 

Lonpon, Enc., November 10, 





COMMUNICATIONS. 


LICENSED INSURANCE IN UNAUTHORIZED COM- 
PANIES. 
(To THE EpDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 

The following is the list of persons and firms applying for insurance 
under chapter 346, laws of 1884, as amended by chapter 113, laws of 1885, 
and for whom affidavits have been filed in this department by the duly 
licensed agents under such act since October 2, to and including the 
above date : 

Henry Hilton, Glenham. Doscher & Co.; H. W. Johns Manufactur- 
ing Company; Wm. Gray ; Herman Bebr; the Atlantic White Lead and 
Linseed Oil Company ; S. W. Bound & Co.; Joseph Wild & Co.; James 
H. Dykeman, and Ansonia Clock Company, all of Brooklyn. J. J. 
Quetting & Co., Greenpoint, L. I. Alden Sampson & Son, Maspeth, 
L. I. Executors Estate of Jesse Hoyt, Fulton. Henry Hilton, and 
Washington Mills, Oneida county. Executors Estate of Jesse Hoyt, 
Oswego. Armstrong, Baker & Co., New Hartford, Oneida county. 
Putnam County Chemical Works, of Highland»Station. Alden Samp- 
sen & Son, Maspeth, Queens county. A.C. Cheney & Co., Highland 
Lake, Rockland county. W. H. Fread, and Groff & Co., both of Troy, 
Henry Hilton ; Cornelia M. Stewart, Saratoga Springs. Perry & Co., 
Sing Sing. The Brown Company, of Browndale. Central Milling Com- 
pany ; Schoellpokf & Matthews, of Niagara Falls. Shaped Seamless 
Stocking Company of Randalls Island. And the following, all of New 
York city: Henry Kock ; North River Sugar Refisii@§ Company; Estate 
of Albert Weber, deceased; Cornelia M. Stewart, R. Wallach’s Sons ; 
James T. Swift & Co. ; Jeremiah Twohey; E. & H. T.,Anthony & Co. ; 
Earl & Wilson; James H. Prenter; C. L. Webster & Co.; John Z. 
Coblenz; Plundike & Brandt; Theo. L. De Vinne & Co.; L. Loewus & 
Co.; Potter, Ainsworth & Co.; Green & Blackwell ; Zylinite Novelty and 
Zyloriete Comb and Brush Company; Schmolze Bros. & Hildebrand ; 
Cornelia M. Stewart; Henry Hilton and others; Russell Brothers ; 
Benziger Brothers; Geo. V. Hecker, and Geo. V. Hecker & Co.; Eck- 
stein & Poor; Wm. Wicke & Co.; Hugh O'Neill ; McKesson & Robbins; 
American Tract Society; Wertheim & Schiffer ; Schmidt & Co.; George 
Sieburg; Hugh O'Neill; Horace J. Ames; M. Sampter Sons & Co. 
Blouck & Co.; H. P. Williams & Co.; Samuel Corn & Son, and L, 
Loewus & Co. 


INSURANCE Dep’t., November 21. Joun A. McCatt, Jr., Supt. 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


A Raid on Underground Insurance Operators in New York. 
Steps are being taken by the New York Insurance Superintendent to com- 
pel insurance brokers doing an underground business in New York to stop 
operations and take refuge under the license law passed by the legislature 
last winter, or to confine their transactions to companies authorized to do 
business in the State. The Superintendent is determined to put a quiétus 
on the well-known methods of some brokers to use the “ foreign shores” 
of New Jersey as a back-door medium, whereby insurance can be placed 
in unlicensed companies on property in New York. These operators will 
hereafter undertake such business at their peril, and under constant ap- 
prehension that detectives in the employ of the State insurance depart- 
ment are following their movements, ready to arrest them on New York 
territory, which will not always prove delusive either, judging from some 
recent experiences of certain violators of the law. 

Superintendent McCall has filed information against George W. Gilbert, 
an adjuster, whose office is at No. 31 Pine street, for being concerned in 
underground insurance practices, and the proceedings instituted will be 
energetically pressed. Mr. Gilbert was adjuster for thirty-six unauthor- 
ized companies that had policies on the Green & Blackwell establish- 
ment, at Nos. 167 and 169 Duane street, which was burned out last Aug- 
ust. There were fifty-one companies interested in that fire, and of this 
number only fifteen were authorized companies. There are thirty-six 
complaints against Mr. Gilbert, but in the present instance, probably only 
one will be pressed as a test case. Buckley & Co., the well-known 
Jersey City brokers, placed the insurance, and they will not be witnesses 
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for Mr. Gilbert. It is understood that Buckley has gone over to the in- 
surance department’s assistance, submitting their books for examination, 
after donning the garb of sack cloth and ashes for his disobedience of the 
law, and has written a very humble letter to the Superintendent, promising 
not tosinany more. Mr. Blackwell, of Green & Blackwell, will also testify 
for the insurance department, and it is hinted that it will be decidedly to 
the advantage of this firm to testify as to the actual facts, so as to estab- 
lish a clear case for the State and relieve themselves of the annoyance of 
an action against them. 

In investigating the circumstances surrounding this flagrant case of 
underground insurance, Superintendent McCall discovered that Buckley 
& Co., in undertaking to place the risks, made no effort to locate them 
with authorized companies, Of course the insurance could have been 
legally effected through unauthorized companies, if the brokers named 
had, after failing to get insurance from companies doing business here, 
secured the necessary license for placing surplus lines, But it appears 
that they thought it would be cheaper to get policies to cover the risks 
through an illegal channel, and thus avoid paying the necessary tax to the 
insurance department. They, therefore, obtained policies through under- 
ground sources, maintaining their headquarters at offices in Jersey City, 
and made no attempt to place lines with authorized companies in New 
York city. 

Following is a copy of the complaint instituted against Gilbert: 


For a first cause of action: 

I. That on or about the 12th day of August, 1885, at the city, county and 
State of New York, the defendant unlawfully acted for the City Fire In- 
surance Company of Pittsburgh, Pa., in the transaction of the business of 
fire insurance on the property located in the city, county and State of 
New York, in that he did at the time and place aforesaid adjust a certain 
loss or indebtedness of the said City Fire Insurance Company on a policy 
of insurance expiring January 17, 1886, on the property of Albert Green 
and Willis B. Blackwell, which, at the time of the insurance and of the 
loss for which adjustment aforesaid was made, was situated at Nos, 167 
and 169 Duane street, in the city, county and State of New York. 

II. That at the time of the transacting of the business of the fire insur- 
ance company, set out in the first paragraph of this cause of action, the 
defendant so transacted said business in violation of the insurance stat- 
utes of this State without procuring from the Superintendent of the Insur- 
ance Department a certificate of authority stating that such company, the 
City Fire Insurance Company, had complied with all the requisites of 
chapter 466 of the laws of the State of New York, passed A. D. 1853, as 
amended by chapter 555 of the laws of the State of New York, passed 
in A. D. 1875, and the name of the attorney appointed to act for the com- 


any. 

. III. That the City Fire Insurance Company, referred to in the first 
paragraph of this cause of action, is a fire insurance company organized 
under the laws of the State of Pennsylvania, and was not incorporated 
under the laws of the State of New York, and was such a company at all 
times referred to in this complaint, as is referred toin section 23 of chap- 
ter 466, laws of 1853, as amended as aforesaid, 

IV. That thereby the defendant became indebted to the relator, John A. 
McCall, Jr., in the sum of $500, whereby an action accrued to the relator, 
John A. McCall, Jr., in accordance with the provisions of section 25 of 
chapter 468 of the laws of New York, of A. D. 1853, as amended by 
section 2 of chapter 555, laws of the State of New York, A. D. 1875, 
and the statutes of this State in that behalf enacted, 

V. That no part of the said $500 has been paid, 


Mr. Gilbert has entered a technical demurrer to the complaint entered 
by Superintendent McCall. 

I. Tanenbaum, a well-known New York broker, who, it appears, has 
made a business of placing risks in New York with New Jersey and 
other companies, was tracked down by a deputy of Superintendent 
McCall’s. When he discovered that it was possible for the insurance de- 
partment to make a strong case against him, he plead off and was for- 
given after paying the taxes due on the insurance he had placed. 

The New Jersey Plate Glass Insurance Company of Newark had long 
been transacting an illegitimate business in New York, and many com- 
plaints have been sent to Superintendent McCall by the companies 
authorized to do plate glass insurance here about the underground 
operations of this New Jersey pigmy. John J. Haggerty, examiner 
of the insurance department, has for some time been carefully following 
up clues in connection with the operations of the New Jersey Plate Glass 
Company, especially as to its transactions in Kings county. Asa result 
of his efforts, Edwin Hedden, president of the company, was arrested by 
Mr. Haggerty at Desbrosses street ferry on Wednesday afternoon of last 
week. Mr. Haggerty was deputized to make the arrest by the sheriff of 
Kings county on a warrant issued by Judge Walsh, the warrant being in- 
dorsed by Judge Duffy of New York. The examiner had been doing 





some fine detective work in following the movements of Mr. Hedden, and 
pounced down on him as soon as he stepped on New York territory 
Mr. Hedden was taken to Brooklyn that night, but Judge Walsh could 
not be found, and he was arraigned before that justice on Thursday, when 
Superintendent McCall appeared against the prisoner. The case was set 
down for hearing on Wednesday afternoon of this week, and Mr. Hedden 
gave bonds to appear on that day. District Attorney Ridgeway of Brook- 
lyn represents the State in the prosecution. Since the apprehension of 
President Hedden, Examiner Haggerty has been collecting information 
against a broker who has acted for the New Jersey Plate Glass Company, 
and it is probable that he has been arrested ere this. The New Jersey 
Plate Glass has a capital of $50,240, and the entire assets amount to con. 
siderably less than $100,000, 

The amount of illicit insurance carried on in New York city is probably 
not generally known or fully appreciated. A sportsman following a trail 
will frequently fall across a scent that eventually leads to securing other 
game, Thus agents of the Superintendent, in hunting up evidence in the 
cases referred to, have got on the trail of other underground operators 
which are now being followed up. One Phillip Weaver, doing business 
in Ann street, was run across accidentally, having in his possession two 
$500 policies covering his property issued by two Pennsylvania mutuals, 
the Commonwealth and Susquehanna, neither of which are of course 
authorized to do business here. Indeed, one of the concerns is said to 
be a myth, though there is a small mutual at Columbus, Pa., called the 
Commonwealth, and there is an organization at Harrisburg called the 
Susquehanna. A representative of the department demanded the policies 
of Weaver, and asked him for the name of the broker who issued the 
policies; this, however, the ‘‘insured” would not accede to. Subse. 
quently the department ascertained the name of the broker, and he will 
be prosecuted. 

It is asserted that Superintendent McCall will soon turn his attention 
to the underground transactions of the New England mutuals, which are 
doing an extensive business in New York State. These organizations 
will be followed up in a systematic manner similar to the proceedings 
instituted against Mr. Hedden of the New Jersey Plate Glass, and Mr, 
Gilbert, the adjuster. Mutual inspectors and adjusters will be closely 
watched, detectives will be placed on their trail and arrests will be made 
when proper evidence has been accumulated. It is hinted that possibly 
the New England mutuals may pave the way for the Superintendent to 
carry out his stated purpose with a view to have a test case brought before 
the courts. 

A number of ‘‘ wild-cat’”” and other foreign companies, principally of 
British nativity, have been issuing policies in New York and elsewhere, 
and the insurance department is inquiring into the practices of these con- 
cerns, and some definite information has already been obtained. The 
whereabouts and transactions in this city of a certain doughty English- 
man, who has been placing business with ‘* wild-cat”’ British companies, 
have been located and his arrest, it is asserted, will soon follow. 

Insurance Superintendent McCall is determined to prevent under- 
ground transactions in so far as he can command the machinery to carry 
out this intention, and he will probably accomplish more in this direction 
than any preceding Insurance Superintendent, which is not a hazardous 
prediction to make, however. Companies of good standing comply with 
the laws of the States where they wish to do business and pay the taxes 
imposed on them, and State insurance officials are pledged to see toit 
that competing companies should not secure undue advantage over 
authorized companies, by being permitted to transact business through 
underground channels, thereby not paying the State taxes and being the 
better enabled to write risks at demoralizing rates. The course of the 
energetic New York Superintendent in pursuing the underground oper- 
ators will be watched with interest. 





New York City Water Supply. 
CoMPTROLLER Loew and City Chamberlain Ivins listened last week to 4 
long argument by ex-Assemblyman Crary on behalf of the Metropolitan 
Water Company, which proposes to supply the city with salt water for the 
use of the fire department. The company proposes to build two storage 
reservoirs with a capacity of 5,000,000 and 12,000,000 gallons, and to 
furnish 20,000,000 gallons of water daily below Fifty-ninth street, at an 
average height of from 180 to 200 feet. Mr. Crary suggested that the 
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akes in Central Park would not be unhealthy if they were supplied with 
salt water. Others spoke in favor of fresh water pumped from wells, the 
Holly system and the Ramapo Valley plan, But what is the use of wast- 
ing time in talking over these plans when there is not money enough in 
them to make it worth the while of the City Hall politicians to indorse 
them? If the Angel Gabriel was to come down and offer to open the 
flood gates of Heaven gratuitously every time a fire occurs, his proposi- 
tion would not be considered unless he had a ‘‘ boodle” concealed about 
his person, What the politicians want is a plan for depleting the city 
treasury by gradual processes, that will keep them employed and give 
them big ‘‘ divvies” at frequent intervals, 





. Fiftieth Year of the Northern Assurance Company. 


Ws. D. CrookeE, manager of the Northwestern department of the North- 
ern Assurance Company of London, has issued a circular to his agents, 
calling their attention to the fact that this is the company’s “jubilee 
year” and that the officers are very anxious, at the fiftieth annual meeting 
of the directors, to show a larger premium revenue and amount of profit 


than in any previous year of the company’s existence. In this letter he 
says : 

The profit on the business of fire insurance in a single year is not, of 
course, within the power of anyone to control, but the hope of seeing a 
favorable outcome to the operations of the present year is based upon the 
indications, which the past few months have given, of the passing away of 
many of the adverse conditions under which the business has been con- 
ducted since the establishment of this department, in the autumn of 1882. 
An increase in revenue, however, can be certainly assured, without any 
relaxation of the care exercised in the selection of risks, by increased 
individual exertions on the part of the representatives of the company. 
If each of our agents would realize this and determine that the present 
year of his agency should be its best, the desire that this department 
should not fall behind any other in its proper quota of the company’s 
whole revenue would be fulfilled beyond doubt. A few extra risks from 
each agent during the next two months will accomplish this result. I 
confidently anticipate from you a generous rivalry in this endeavor, and 
am sure you will unite with me in hoping that the Northern may com- 
mence its second half century under circumstances which will warrant its 
supporters in believing that the celebration of its centenary will find it in 
a position second to no insurance company. 





The New Hampshire Situation Discussed at Boston. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes: ‘‘ We have a so-called ‘ New Hampshire Club’ 
in Boston, in which Granite State men, in club association, eat, drink 
and make merry ; after which they talk about something serious for a few 
moments, in order, I suppose, to regain the mantle of austerity, for a 
proper bearing in public and the characteristic demeanor of domestic 
association, At their last club dinner they must have become pretty 
seriously merry, for in order to regain their accustomed dignity they in- 
dulged in a discussion of the most serious question appertaining to their 
State, a fact the majority of them admitted, the valued policy law. A 
few asserted that they could get all the insurance they wanted, and that 
New Hampshire could take care of herself, etc., by the fact that fourteen 
new insurance companies have recently been organized, the combined 
capital of which nearly equal some of the larger companies of the 120 that 
withdrew. But the more sagacious, who were in the majority, declared 
that the outlook was dubious, and were somewhat Micawberish in their 
hopes, One speaker, who evidently places great reliance in luck, saw 
an encouraging precedent out West in a State where insurance com- 
panies withdrew on similar grounds, but some of whom again returned. 
But, alas! one of Bosyon’s solid insurance men was present, who pricked 
that delusive bubble with a very pointed fact, which was, ‘that the 
foreign companies doing business’ in the State mentioned ‘ were not 
of those that withdrew, but wandering weaklings whom, if honest, disaster 
would easily crush ;’ no substantial company is doing or will do business 
within the jurisdiction mentioned, 

“It is really remarkable how incorrectly and stupidly the insurance busi- 
hess is comprehended by, shall I say, a majority of our people; and I 
can only account for it on the ground that but few of all those who are 
engaged, on the side of the insured, ever have any real or consummate 
dealings with the underwriter as adjuster. Honest men obtain, or pur- 
chase, insyrance, hoping that to be the end of the transaction. Dishonest 








parties are apt to buy insurance to sell for gain, and it is said that a large 
majority of fires are simply such sales; and these last parties occasion 
the principal difficulty in the adjustment of fire loss. There is much 
that might be said in this line that I trust is becoming well known, In- 
surance, as illustrated in its simplicity, is an ideal commodity, which the 
underwriter has to sell ; and he allows—and why not ?—his patrons to pur- 
chase as their judgment decides they need, with the tacit understanding 
that in case of fire the occasioned loss is to be made good—simply indem- 
nity. Where is the honest man that wants more, or that wants to be in- 
volved in complexity of detail in procuring insurance for such indemnity ? 

“Security and protection from disaster as secondary to a primary opera- 
tion or condition, is what the honest man seeks by insurance, and not a 
sharp bargain. A man who seeks a bargain with his underwriter as to 
amount of a policy is not honest, even if a test never occurs, 7, ¢., no fire 
takes place; he may not be so depraved as to apply the torch, but quite 
enough to take whatever advantage his purposed over-insurance would 
possibly afford him. And such men become imbued with a Salaman- 
drine spirit, and consequently fire has no terror for them; and if they 
should obtain, by lucky accident of course, the full va'ue of their policy, 
the. beautifully bedecked and full-fledged incendiary will burst forth in 
their souls as a natural result,” 





The Boston Bureau of Inspection. 


THE good work being done by the Boston Bureau of Inspection, created 
by the Tariff Association, is indicated by the following extract from the 
report of the finance committee : 

That this work of reform must, in time, have its effect in diminishing 
the number of fires in this city from various causes your committee firmly 
believe, though the work has not been carried on for a sufficiently long 
time to furnish a basis of fact from which to draw positive conclusions. 
During the four months and one-half covered by the work of this inspec- 
tion department, twenty-two fires have occurred in buildings examined 
by the inspectors. Of these twenty-two fires four were due to defects 
pointed out and reported by the inspector. Two of the fires were due to 
incendiary causes, and the remainder were due almost entirely to what 
the fire marshal terms, in his report, causes unknown. One of the four 
fires referred to was due to a badly placed range. The inspector ques- 
tioned the safety of this, and was informed that it had been approved of 
by one of the deputy inspectors of the department for the survey and in- 
spection of buildings; but a fire occurred from this cause two or three 
days after our inspector's visit, Another fire occurred from oily waste 
improperly kept, which our inspector insisted should be removed. The 
tenant of the premises promised to make the change, and the inspector 
was to call four days after to see that the promise had been kept. In the 
interval, however, a fire occurred from this cause, showing that the 
occupant of the premises had delayed in making the required change, 





Death of the Vice-President of the Mutual Life. 


GeorcE H. ANDREWS, vice-president of the Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, died suddenly on Wednesday of last week of peritonitis. Born in 
New York in 1819, when seventeen years old Mr. Andrews entered the 
office of The Courier and Enquirer, then the leading newspaper in the 
city. He later succeeded Gen. James Watson Webb as editor and pro- 
prietor of the paper. He sold his interest in the paper in 1858, became a 
farmer, but later originated The Hop Growers’ Journal. He was elecied 
State Senator for Otsego and Herkimer counties in 1863, and served two 
terms as chairman of the committee on cities and villages. Mr. Andrews 
in 1866 was appointed tax commissioner for six years. He was reap- 
pointed in 1872, but in 1876 he resigned. In 1876 be became a trustee of 
the Mutual Life and also took direct part in the management, and on the 
death of President Winston last summer he became vice-president of the 
company. The company loses a valuable officer by his death. 

On Friday a special meeting of the board of trustees was held at the 
office of the Mutual Life. President'Richard A. McCurdy addressed the 
meeting with a fitting eulogy on the death of the lamented vice-president, 
saying in part: 

** The soldier who falls in the discharge of duty, whether at the cannon’s 
mouth or ‘‘i’ the imminent deadly breach,” is lauded as a hero; great 
nations mourn his loss, history extolls his virtues and poets sing his 
glory. And that one who in a less conspicuous sphere marches along 
the paths of peace, but bravely faces consequences of duty, done at risk 
of life, is no less worthy of the meed of honor than he who falls mid clash 
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of arms in ranks of serried bayonets, Shall we who watch life’s battle 
raging all around us, although we miss the sabre’s glint and roar of the 
artillery, forbear to deck with chaplets and to crown with laurel the mem- 
ory of one who gave his life up to his sense of duty, and fell discharging 
it, to rise no more? 

‘* This is no fancy sketch, or picture highly over-wrought. Mr. Andrews 
faced death, not once, but thrice, upon that field of honor, the field where 
brave men struggle and where heroes die—devotion to the cause of duty. 
Once he fell, nigh stricken unto death, when the work of journalism to 
which his pen, his intellect, his heart were wedded, forced him to earth 
and he sought repose in the life-giving atmosphere of a country home and 
occupation. Again, donning the armor of encounter with the world, he 
bore him bravely as a senator in halls of legislation and as a high public 
functionary in our municipal administration ; but there, too, that enthus- 
iasm for his life-work which ever distinguished him among his fellows, 
led him to the verge of endurance, and he fell by the wayside; after a 
brief respite the old fire flashed forth again and he came to this company, 
not seeking it, but sought. At first he stipulated for partial service only, 
for duties mainly voluntary and for office hours undesignated. 

‘*This was conceded. But men like Mr. Andrews cannot do things by 
halves. It was a time of trial. Financial panic stalked throughout the 
land. The company was loaded down with property acquired at sheriff's 
sale. The veteran expert in land values took the load and deftly man- 
aged it till better times brought purchasers and profit.” 

T. D. Babcock, Robert Sewell, Julian T. Davies, Henry W. Smith, 
John E. Develin, Frederick Cromwell and others spoke in memory of 
Mr. Andrews, and resolutions were adopted testifying to his character 
and ability. 





How Many More Are There Like This Fellow? 


On the morning after a recent fire in San Francisco, a family living on the 
adjoining premises were visited by the broker who had insured their 
household furniture and wearing apparel. ‘‘Good morning, Mr. A.,” 
said the smiling broker; ‘‘any damage from the fire last night?” 
‘“None,” said Mr. A. ‘* What—none?” cried the broker, in tones of dis- 
appointment. Then, turning to Mrs. A., ‘‘ but, madam, you surely can 
find some damage. Was there no damage to wearing apparel even from 
smoke?” Mrs. A. had found nothing damaged in the least. ‘‘ But see 
here,” said the broker, with a significant wink, ‘‘ I want you to find some- 
thing damaged. We must make some sort of a claim against the com- 
pany. You can just as well make a few dollars as not. The company is 
rich, you know, and makes lots of money. Let us see if we can’t find 
something that is damaged.” Presently Mrs. A.’s wedding dress, yellow 
with age, was brought forth, after much rummaging about in wardrobes. 
“* That’s just the thing!” cried the broker. ‘One silk dress, badly dam- 
aged, $75." The broker presented the claim. It was allowed, and Mrs. 
A. received the price of her wedding gown. The smart broker had no 
trouble in writing another policy for that family, and for all their aunts 
and uncles and cousins, too.— 7%e Coast Review. 





A Controversy Over the Water Supply in Two Neighboring Places 


OcEAN Grove and Asbury Park, N. J., are at loggerheads on the water 
question. The case is before the New Jersey Chancery Court. As we 
learn from The Newark Daily Advertiser, the matter is in this shape: In 
1883 the Ocean Grove Camp Meeting Association sunk an artesian well 
on their Jand, and from it supplied the whole town with water. The well 
iS 600 feet deep, and throws fifty gallons of water per minute, twenty- 
eight feet above the surface of the ground. The supply of water is sufficient 
for the place, and the town has expended about $60,000 on its water-works. 
This is the only water supply Ocean Grove possesses, and pipes leading 
from the well supply the inhabitants. Asbury Park during this time was 
supplied with water by old-fashioned pumps, but lately a change has been 
made and artesian wells were driven. Four or five were sunk within the 
corporation, and two weeks ago another artesian well was sunk about 
one-half a mile from the corporate limits of Asbury Park, within twenty 
feet of the Ocean Grove line, and within 400 feet of the well which sup- 
plies the only beverage the people of Ocean Grove drink. The effect of 
driving the Asbury Park well was instantly felt in Ocean Grove, It re- 
duced the flow of the well to thirty gallons, and the water does not flow 








to the orginal height bytwenty feet. The change not only deprives people 
living in second stories of their water supply, but the amount is wholly 
inadequate to supply the town. Fearing that the supply might be still 
further decreased, legal steps were immediately taken by Ocean Grove 
to stop the Asbury Park people from further interfering with their water 
supply, and Counsellor Stout has asked fora mandatory injunction io 
compel Asbury Park to stop up its well. This, he claims, is not unjust, 
They muy havea right to dig the well as far as the law goes, but he 
claims that as they are not dependent for their water supply on this par- 
ticular well, they ought not to be permitted to maintain a well so close as 
to interfere with the inhabitants of Ocean Grove. An injunction to pro- 
hibit them from digging any more wells is also asked for. This is the 
first time the question as to the right to subterranean water has been be. 
fore a court, and the case is both puzzling and interesting. Vice-Chan- 
cellor Bird will hear the matter at an early day. The Asbury Park Bor. 
ough and Water Commissioners have decided that Asbury Park had no 
proposition to offer to Ocean Grove looking to an amicable adjustment of 
the difficulty that has arisen in regard to the water supply, and it was 
decided to push their rights in the matter. 

On Friday the application for an injunction to restrain Asbury Park 
from using the artesian well bored near the Ocean Grove well was denied. 





A Promising Infant, the Anglo-Nevada Assurance Company, 


Ir is learned that the probable secretary of the new $2,000,000 California 
company, the Anglo-Nevada, will be C, P. Farnfield, the present general 
agent of the Union Insurance Company of San Francisco. Mr. Farnfield 
isan underwriter of wide experience and would, no doubt, be a good 
man to take the management of the new and great company. The full 
stock of the company, $20,000 in all, has been taken, and the company 
will probably begin operations in short order. More than ordinary inter- 
est being naturally manifested in a company starting under the auspices 
with which this organization has been favored, we give the following in- 
formation about it, contained in The Coast Review : 


It is the intention of the corporation to transact a fire and marine 
business. The fire branch will be confined to the principal cities west of 
the Rocky mountains until the business is thoroughly organized, when 
an extension will be made throughout the other portions of the United 
States. The marine branch, it is anticipated, will be of an extensive char- 
acter, and will embrace every branch of the business that judicious under- 
writing can suggest. The directors for the first twelve months will be J. B. 
Haggin, W. F. Whittier, E. E. Eyre, J. Rosenfeld, J. Greenebaum, E. 
Griffith, J. L. Flood, G. L. Brander, Louis Sloss, J. W. Mackey, W. 
Greer Harrison. At this writing the directors have not met for organiza- 
tion, but it is understood that the officers of the corporation will be as fol- 
lows: W. Greer Harrison, president and manager; J. L. Flood, vice- 
president; C. P. Farnfield, secretary ; G. S. Angus, assistant manager. 
Tnis should prove a strong management. The president, although he 
has been more closely associated with the marine branch, as manager on 
this coast of the Thames and Mersey Insurance Company, is well posted 
in the business of underwriting in both its branches. In the fire depart- 
ment he will be ably seconded by Secretary Farnfield, who is well known, 
not only on this coast, but in the East, as the general agent of the Union 
Insurance Company of San Francisco. With a capital of $2,000,000, a 
sound financier is fiecessary, and this has been found in the assistant 
manager, for many years cashier of the Nevada Bank. It is anticipated 
that all arrangements will be made so that business can be commenced 
with the new year at the offices of the association, 410 Pine street, which 
are being fitted up in a style worthy of one of the very few companies 
organized in the United States with a starting capital of this magnitude. 





Mill Fires and Dust Collectors. 

In commenting on the great mill fire at Nagy-Saros, Hungary, August 28, 
which originated in the cleaning-room, The Oéesterreichische Revue 
claims that such is the case in nine out of ten fires, the cleaning arrange- 
ments in most mills being such as to involve an imminent danger of fire. 
As a rule the cleaning is done by exposing a fine current of grain to 
vehement draught, carrying off the dust to the dust-room. However, the 
machinery failing to carry off all the dust, the cleaning-room is always 
filled with it; covering also the machinery, the walls and the ceiling. 

The cleaning-room is generally separated from the mill proper by iron 
doors, partly to keep the dust out of the latter, but chiefly to confine a 
fire that may spring up in the cleaning-room. But these doors do not 
effect what they are intended for, for the draught in the machinery is toa 
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certain extent imparted to the room outside ; besides the windows must 
always be kept open, and this, taken together, suffices to drive the dust 
through the smallest crevices from the cleaning-room into the adjoining 
mill. Not unfrequently the doors separating the cleaning-room from the 
rest of the building are left open from carelessness, causing a !arge influx 
of dust into the mill. There the dust settles on the machinery and the 
middlings, even if the latter are kept in bags. 

The dust from the cleaning-room is composed of small parcels of 
minerals and woody fiber. Brought in contact with fire, the metallic 
particles in the dust glow like wet powder, the glowing spreading rapidly. 
The wooden particles catch fire, which is kindled by the draught, causing 
the particles of dust floating in the air to explode. This is the reason 
why explosions never occur in the cleaning-rooms unless accompanied 
byafire. But, while there is no spontaneous combustion. on the other 
hand, a spark, whether caused by a careless workman or coming from a 
hot journal, would be perfectly harmless without the presence of the dust. 

Now the inventive Americans have constructed an apparatus called 
dust collector, which is neither expensive nor requires special room or 
extra power ; but keeps the cleaning-room and mill absolutely dustless, 
sucking up all the dust directly from the machine and carrying it toa 
filter, which gathers it either in bags or in a dust-tight room. The dust 
collector is thus actually a fire-preventing apparatus, and insurance com- 
panies should insist that it be placed in all the mills insured against loss 
by fire, 





Line Upon Line. 

Epcar A. Por used to denounce with great scorn that favorite trick of 
small critics, the magnifying of some leading trait of a writer in order to 
belittle all his other qualities. Thus, he said (we quote from memory), it 
was customary to talk of the sagacity of Brown, the scholarship of Jones 
and the epigrammatic brilliancy of Macaulay ; or the poetic inspiration of 
Smith, the graceful workmanship of Robinson and the rhetorical fervor of 
Bayard Taylor ; or if a poet were a correct grammarian, of the lyric fire of 
Thompson, the stately music of Jenkins and the carefully measured 
stanzas of Blank, the accomplished disciple and imitator of Lindley Mur- 
ray. We confess to feeling a little ill usage of the same sort when we 
find the very extent and volume of our reputation as the great accident 
company of the world making it almost impossible for us to convince the 
public that we issue regular life and endowment policies, in spite of the 
fact that we state this fact in nearly every advertisement we publish, keep 
it standing in the last column of The Record, and hammer away at it in 
all seasons—there can be no ‘‘out of season” for it. Most people 
assume, in defiance of the plainest language, that the life department is 
the one which pays claims on people killed by accident, and that for life 
policies they must go somewhere else. Scarcely a day in the year passes 
that we do not receive letters directed to the ‘‘Accidental Life Ins. Co.,” 
evidently written under the same misapprehension.—Z7he Travelers 
Record. 





The Death of Elizur Wright. 


ANNOUNCEMENT is made of the death of Elizur Wright, the first Insur- 
ance Commissioner of Massachusetts, and well-known life insurance 
actuary. It occurred at his residence in Medway, Mass., November 22, 
the cause being given as paralysis. Mr. Wright was prominent many 
years ago as editor of anti slavery journals, and he was a conspicuous 
leader of the abolition party in its earlier and stormy days. The follow- 
ing obituary notice and record of his career we clip from The New York 
Tribune : 


Mr. Wright was born in Canaan, Litchfield county, Conn., in February, 
1804. His father, six years later, was induced by the father of the late 
Leonard Bacon of New Haven to remove to Talmadge, O. Here the boy 
grew up as a farmer's lad, but he was well educated. The paternal Wright 
opened an academy in which Elizur and young Bacon studied together. 
At this stage in his experience he began to acquire strong anti-slavery 
ideas from his father, whose house was often a refuge for escaped bonds- 
men on their way to Canada. At about the same time he was attending 
tevival meetings, owing to the persuasion of his friends; but, while 
showing something of religious conviction, he sturdily refused to accept 
all of the current theology of transplanted Congregationalism, He went 
to Yale College in 1822, practically penniless, and supported himself 
there by teaching other students. He occasionally had some friction dur- 
ing this period with Southerners, some of whom despised his homespun 
clothes and ways. Upon his graduation, in 1826, he was invited to take 





charge of an academy in Groton, Mass., which led to his meeting Ralph 
Waldo Emerson for the first time. Owing to his heretical views the 
orthodox clergy were unwilling that he stould be licensed to preach. He 
therefore accepted a professorship of mathematics in the Western Reserve 
College in Ohio in 1829, the year of his marriage. 

There he read Garrison’s Liberator, and, fired with enthusiasm, he be- 
gan to write against slavery himself. During a visit in Groton, in 1834, 
he was induced by Arthur and Lewis Tappan to come to New York and 
edit The Emancipator. He was then made secretary of the American 
Anti-Slavery Society, formed in Philadelphia at about that time. Tris 
was the era of pro-slavery mobs, and Wright incurred the hatred of one, 
which besieged him in his house in Brooklyn, An attempt was made 
during this time to kidnap him, and carry him off to South Carolina ; and 
he was chased home by men with bowie-knives once. when he showed 
himself at a pro-slavery meeting. Going to Boston in 1838, he began 
editing The Massachusetts Abolitionist ; then he wrote for The Emanci- 
pator and The Chronicle, and finally started his own paper, The Chrono- 
type, which was not exclusively an abolition paper, but had a broader 
scope. His life for the next fourteen years was one of great poverty ; 
and during this time a large number of children were added to his family. 
Once, in his need, he translated La Fontaine’s Fables for publication, 
and he and his wife went out and sold the edition by personal canvassing. 

At length came a change in his pursuits and fortunes, The Union 
Mutual Lite Insurance Company, which started in Boston in 1852, em- 
ployed h:m to prepare certain mat..ema ical tables. These occupied him 
a year, and earned him $5500. In 1858 he agitated for certain legislation 
reforming insurance methods and secured it, and he was then made 
Insurance Commissioner under the law, a position which he held for 
eight years. After his term had expired, he devoted himself to mathe- 
matical and other work, which yielded him a handsome income. 

Mr. Wright continued to write occasionally for the press, on current 
topics, for many years. He was a free trader and woman suffragist, and 
took much interest in currency questions, His wife died ten years ago. 
Few of his eighteen children survive, 





Captain Shaw and American Firemen. 
THE Phoenix Gazette of London has been reproducing portions of a work 
by Captain Shaw on “Fires and Fire Brigades.” One statement made by 
Captain Shaw we desire to direct attention to, because it is, if not wholly 
erroneous, well galculated to mislead anyone seeking accurate informa- 
tion regarding the fire service of this country. He says: ‘In America 
the discipline of the old countries is unknown, and the power greater 
than discipline, that of knowledge and experience, is not allowed to grow, 
and therefore real training is impossible.” If he had said that the disci- 
pline of the London brigade is not imitated in this country, we should 
have said he was right and thanked God for it, for the firemen of London 
are regarded as so many laborers, or mules, hired for Captain Shaw to 
lord it over. He is in the habit of speaking of them as ‘‘ my servants,” 
and in referring to them one is lead to regard him very much as we look 
upon the overseer or ‘‘ boss” of a gang of Chinese or Italian laborers on a 
railroad. He gives abundant evidence that he is overbearing, dictatorial 
and unreasonable in his bearing towards the men whom he speaks of so 
contemptuously as ‘‘my servants.” We have no ‘‘discipline” of thet 
kind in this country. But such discipline as is necessary to secure from 
reasoning, responsible, capable, intelligent men such harmonious per- 
formance of duty as is required in emergencies, is to be found in all the 
paid fire departments ef this country, and in a large majority of the vol- 
unteer departments. Here the subordinate and the officer are sccial 
equals, and an equal degree of intelligence permeates the rank and file 
and the officers in command ; the latter are chosen to command because 
of their experience or special qualifications ; in paid departments a de- 
gree OY discipline similar to that enforced in the army is required of cffi- 
cers and mén, and in the volunteer departments the subordinates yield 
cheerful obedience to the wishes, instructions and orders of the officers ot 
their own selection. Many volunteer companies, in matters of drill anc 
discipline, will compare favorably with companies of regular or voluntec: 
soldiers, but they do not know what discipline is in the’sense that a menia 
performs duties imposed upon him by his master. Our firemen are free- 
born American citizens, amenable to discipline in the highest sense, but 
would scorn to be the “servants” of any master. As to ‘‘knowlede 
and experience,” our firemen are given posts of honor and responsibility 
because of their long service and experience, and no man can reach these 
positions except through service, capability and intelligence. In the pad 
departments, it is the men of experience who exercise authority in the 
companies, and every new recruit must pass a satisfactory examination, 
and a long period of; probationary service, before he can hope to attain a 
position of responsibility. In the volunteer departments, where the men 
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choose their own officers, they are very careful to put the best men at the 
top, and when officers are once chosen, the subordinates are extremely 
zealous in maintaining the authority they have delegated to them. While 
there is honorable strife for these offices, the result once decided by a 
majority vote is accepted cheerfully, and the minority fall gracefully in 
line to support their officers in the performance of their executive and 
administrative duties. The ballot decides most questions in this country, 
and opposition and partisan feeling retire when the polls close, Itis 
precisely knowledge and experience that are in the ascendant in the fire 
service in this country, whether such service is performed by regulars or 
volunteers. A comparison of their records in the matter of duty per- 
formed and results accomplished with the fire service of London or any 
cities of Great Britain, where comparison is possible, will not cause the 
American firemen to blush or hide their heads in shame, Some inquisi- 
tive person has already been searching the records, and finds that the loss 
to each fire that occurs in London is greatly in excess of that of other 
cities of Great Britain, so that Captain Shaw is scarcely fin a position to 
justify him in criticising other systems of fire protection. He can better 
employ his time in efforts to make his own more effective than in voiding 
empty boasts of his own superior knowledge and experience. Again he 
says: ‘*Why America, which is so wise in many things, so great in all 
(‘‘ taffy”), should subject the chiefs of the fire departments to annual or 
other frequent elections, and so deprive them of making themselves use- 
ful, has never been satisfactorily explained.” We might answer this by 
saying that the plan affords excellent opportunity to get rid of an inefficient 
chief, and might well be adopted in London, but, as a matter of fact, 
changes of chiefs occur but seldom. In the paid departments of all the 
great cities, the officers in the departments can only be removed for cause, 
or retired for disability. The volunteer departments do elect their offi- 
cers, but where a chief is found efficient and willing to serve, he is gener- 
ally re-elected. But in most of the smaller places the office is one full 
of care and responsibility, is poorly compensated, and when a chief has 
served one or two terms, and realized all the honor that can accrue to 
him from the office, he refuses a re-election or declines a reappointment, 
as the case may be. Our volunteer firemen are all business men, and fire 
duty is performed at the sacrifice of personal interests. In consideration 
of this fact, firemen are held by law exempt from certain other duties re- 
quired of citizens, and seven years’ service exempts them from these 
duties forever after. Yet many of them acquire such a love for the work of 
fighting fire that they remain in the service as long as they can hold a pipe 
or respond to an alarm. Under these conditions it is inevitable that there 
should be frequent changes in the volunteer service, but the changes of 
chiefs, except of their own volition, are exceedingly rare when the fact is 
considered that there are nearly 5000 departments in the country. We 
concede that in some cities politics govern the fire department, as well as 
all other branches of the city government, and a good chief is occasion- 
ally sacrificed because his political opponents get power and want his 
place. But it is not alone in America that influence is brought to bear to 
seat or unseat a public official ; here we do it by the ballot ; elsewhere it 
is accomplished by wire-pulling and favoritism. We have taken strong 
ground against political interference with the fire service, and so strong is 
the feeling among citizens against politicians meddling with the fire de- 
partments, that the evil is growing smaller every year. There is still 
room, however, for criticism in this respect, and Captain Shaw has the 
right to criticize if he will only do it fairly, and not convey the inference 
that every chief of every department is liabie to be removed at any annual 
election. In the large cities there are no elections, and a chief canffot be 
removed except for cause, and after trial and conviction.— 7he Fireman's 
Fournal, 





Explosions Caused by Carbon Dust. 
Mons. C. ENGLER has been making some experiments on the nature of 
explosions caused by various kinds of dust, more especially in con- 
nection with accidents which have occurred in the manufacture of lamp- 
black. He finds that these explosions may be attributed (says The 
Scientific American) to the inflammation of a mixture of combustible 
gases and air, of carbon in a finely divided state, or of a mixture of com- 
bustible gases and particles of lampblack in air. The problem which he 
set himself to solve was this: Is it possible for the inflammation of dust 
floating about in the air to take the form of an explosion even when this 
dust is incapable of engendering a combustible gas under the influence 





of heat? It is scarcely necessary to follow the details of the experiments: 
but as the conditions of one series were those in which a combustible 
dust and inflammable gas were brought in contact with each other—cir. 
cumstances which have been found to give rise to spontaneous combus- 
tion of a more or less explosive kind—some particulars in regard to them 
may be given. The first materials selected were charcoal dust and Ordinary 
illuminating gas ; and it was found that air mixed with from 8 to 12.3 
per cent of gas and dust exploded on ignition. When the mixture was 
from 3.5 to 7 volumes per cent, the whole mass rapidly took fire; but 
when there were only 2.4 volumes per cent, the mixture did not ignite, 
According to Herr Wagner, air charged with Munich gas to the extent of 
6.7 volumes per cent will, on ignition, cause slight explosions: but air 
which contains only only 6.25 per cent of gas is not susceptible of igni- 
tion. With Carlsruhe gas (with which the experiments were made), it 
was found to be impossible to cause the inflammation of mixtures of air 
containing less than 7.5 per cent of gas. It seems, therefore, that a mix. 
ture of air and lighting gas (where the latter exists in too small a quantity 
to allow of its inflammation) becomes capable, whenever it contains, in 
addition, particles of carbon in suspension, not only to quickly propagate 
flame, but to produce actual explosions, The experiments of M. Engler 
possess especial interest, inasmuch as they show that a carbon which does 
not develop combustible gases under the influence of a high temperature 
(as, for instance, charcoal) is nevertheless capable of rendering explosive 
a mixture of air and hydrocarbon gas when the proportion of the latter 
would, under ordinary circumstances, be insufficient to engender flame, 





MERE MENTION. 


—A bad debts insurance company has been started in Brussels, called 
the Securite Commerciale, and has opened an agency in Paris. 


—Knowles Brothers, general insurance agents at Pensacola, Fla., tell 
us that Pensacola has decided to have a complete system of water-works 
in operation soon. 


—At the International Congress of Commercial Law, convened at Ant- 
werp, many marine insurance companies from all parts of Europe partici- 
pated by sending delegates. 


—The new Fire Underwriters Association of Chicago have had several 
meetings of late, looking to a solution of the sub-agency system, a few of 
the double-headers still remaining. 


—The Liverpool and London and Globe has taken over the business of 
fifty-two French mutual departmental insurance societies, which together 
form the Guarantie Generale Fire, which has liquidated. 


—A new accident insurance company, the Mutual Insurance Bank 
against accidents of all natures, has recently been formed in France, and 
will give insurance against corporeal accidents, those to horse and wagon, 
and live stock and those caused by hail. 


—In the case of the Hibernia Insurance Company of New Orleans 
against its former general agents at Chicago, W. G. McCormick & Co., in 
chancery, the court has orded the defendants to pay into court the sum of 
$12,144, pending the decision of the suit. 


—The Jersey City Insurance Company having changed its Chicago 
agency from Pellet & Hunter to Beckwith & Fleming, Pellet & Hunter 
have secured the agency of the Standard Fire Insurance Company of New 
York, which has been with R. A. Waller & Co. 


—John W. Brooks, the Connecticut Insurance Commissioner, says 
that the Hartford Life and Annuity does not claim that the capital of the 
company is responsible to make up any deficiency in the event of failure 
to collect the maximum sum named in any of its safety fund certificates 
or co-operative policies. 


—Dr. Philipp Sayle of London organized the Metropolitan Guarantee 
and Accident Insurance Company, and engaged the services of a Mr, 
Taft for the term of three years, at an annual salary of £200, as general 
agent at Chester, with the proviso that he subscribe to shares of the stock 
at £2 per share, which he did. Mr. Taft accepted the agreement, but 
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after the expiration of three months, having drawn his first quarter’s sal- 
ary, he was discharged for unknown reasons, He waited three months, 
sued the company, and recovered his next salary of 450, then due, ard 
he says that he intends suing the company every three months. 

—The Fire Insurance Association, which has suffered the largest loss 
by the Galveston conflagration, has announced through the joint manag- 
ers in this country, A. P. M. Roome and Frank Lock, that ‘ the home 
office in London has telegraphed to draw on them for the funds necessary 
to pay the same without trenching on the surplus in this country.” 

—According to the decision of the highest German Imperial Court, if 
the agent of a fire insurance company has collected premiums due from 
policyholders, although the policy contained a clause that such payments 
shall be made at the office of the agent, under penalty of lapsing, then 
such contract is broken, and the agent is required to collect the premiums 
hereafter. 

—In the year 1884, 46,400 children were born in Berlin ; 8453 were the 
first child, 7457 the second, 6260 the third, 5091 the fourth, 3994 the fifth, 
2850 the sixth, 2120 the seventh, 1411 the eighth, 875 the ninth, 556 the 
tenth, 342 the eleventh, 223 the twelfth, 132 the thirteenth, 82 the four- 
teenth, 37 the fifteenth, 17 the sixteenth, 7 the seventeenth, 6 the eighteenth, 
4 the nineteenth and 6 the twentieth. Further data were wanting for 159 
children. 

—Wallmann’s Versicherungs-Zeitung says that the item lately going 
the rounds of the insurance press that the New York Life had obtained 
the concession of transacting business in Russia was premature, although 
the company was actually in operation in Moscow as early as November, 
1884. A correspondent writes to the paper mentioned that the company 
by its tontine insurance facilities offers advantages to the public such as 
cannot be extended by any English companies. 

—A celebrated Austrian painter suddenly died a few weeks ago at 
Vienna, and although he enjoyed a considerable income from the sale of 
his paintings he was no business man, and frequently found himself in 
debt. Being in great straits a few years ago, a friend presented him with 
20,000 florins, with the stipulation that he should insure his life in this 
sum for the benefit of his family. He did sv, and this sum, happily, 
will keep those dependent on him above want, though he left nothing 
else. 

—The Jersey City Fire Insurance Company has deposited $100,000 with 
the New York Insurance Superintendent, and been formally admitted to 
do business in this State. The officers have paid to the New York Insur- 
ance Superintendent a tax of two per cent on all risks located in New 
York at the time of the company’s admittance to the State. The Jersey 
City has not appointed an agent in New York so far as we know. Within 
the past week the Chicago agency of this company has been changed 
from Pellet & Hunter to Beckwith & Fleming. 

—Here is a foreign item: A company with a premium receipt of 25,759 
francs, paid losses and commissions of 20,945 francs, there remaining 
4814 franes ; to this add interests of 10,798 francs ; total, 15,612 francs. 
Deducting salaries for 6000 francs, a net gain remained of 9612. But 
while on the last day of the fiscal year, June 30, the directors were pre- 
paring to declare a dividend, the telegraph informed them that the com- 
pany had experienced a loss of 5724 francs, thus reducing the profits to 
3888 francs. ‘* The best laid schemes of mice and men gang aft aglee.” 

—In illustration of the action of the trustees of the Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Company in ousting and then reinstating Armstrong as secretary, 
The Cincinnati Price Current relates: ‘‘ Old man Tarleton’s family con- 
sisted of himself, his wife and a serving woman. Tarleton frequently re- 
turned to his home from the city in a bad humor, caused by the fighting 
whiskéy he had imbibed. If, on such occasions, he found his wife alone, 
he would give her a beating. If his wife was absent, he would whip the 
serving woman. But woe unto Tarleton if he returned with his fighting 
clothes on and found both women there. On such occasions they would 
join together and give the old fellow such a beating that they would have 
tonurse him fora month afterward. Armstrong must watch the next 
move of the gentlemen who dine at Delmonico’s.” 

—Unauthorized and unchartered “birth insurance associations” are 
said to be doing business in Pennsyvania by such names as ‘‘ The Poor 
Man's Birth Insurance Company,” “ Family Birth and Beneficial Society,” 
and other names. The agents represent that the policyholders are divided 
by the company into classes of 500 members each. Whenever a birth 





occurs in the family of a member the other members in the class are as- 
sessed twenty-five centseach. This would givea fund of $125, $100 of which 
goes to the beneficiary and $25 to the company for collecting. We pre- 
sume Insurance Commissioner Forster will be ‘‘down on” the managers 
if any attempt is made to do business of this sort without complying with 
the proper laws. Already a case of default on the part of one of the asso- 
ciations to pay money promised is reported trom Reading. 


—Posters have been appearing lately in some of the Pacific Coast 
towns where difficulties with the Chinese exist, warning firemen not to 
respond to alarms of fire from the Chinese quarters. It is scarcely prob- 
able that firemen will lend themselves to aid incendiaries and murdeters, 
who resort to these horrible measures to drive out the Chinamen. The 
Chinese may be objectionable persons to have in any community, but that 
fact does not justify lawlessness and crime of the worst complexion. The 
incendiary torch, like dynamite, is a dangerous thing to play with, for the 
results of its use can never be predicted. A blaze started to burn out the 
Chinamen might readily destroy an entire town if the firemen are pre- 
vented from obtaining control of it. Another point to be considered is 
that a fire started by a lawless mob relieves insurance companies from 
their obligations, and all losses incurred fall upon the owners of the 
property destroyed, or upon the community that permits such outrages. 


—The latest news from Chicago is that a substantial fire insurance 
company is organizing there with a strong backing. It will be called the 
Packers and Provision Dealers Insurance Company, and will organize 
under the general insurance law of the State. Capital paid in, $250,000. 
Incorporators: Philip D. Armour, B. P. Hutchinson, Sidney A. Kent, 
Robert Warren, Wm. T. Baker, W. O. Carpenter, Henry Botsford, C. 
M. Henderson, Marshall Field, Robert Law, Geo. C. Walker, James 
McKindley and Wm. E. Rollo. The last named gentleman is well known 
as an old, successful and respected underwriter. He has a large and 
profitable local and general insurance agency, and was the organizer and 
secretary of both the Merchants and Traders insurance companies of Chi- 
cago. The incorporators will be recognized as wealthy citizens of 
Chicago and leaders in their various associations, which should serve as 
some guarantee of the character of the company. Success to the Packers 
and Provision Dealers, 

—The Farmers and Mechanics Insurance Company of Washington has 
been exposed as a ‘*‘ wild-cat company, composed of a secretary, a New 
York butcher and a lot of fictitious names,” according to The Republic, a 
Washington literary journal. A letter-head of this company shows James 
Willard to be president, W. H. Gorham, vice-president, and H. Lyon 
Smith, secretary. The cash capital is placed at $100,000, and the office 
of the company is in the Glover Building, No. 1419 F street. Secretary 
Smith recently wrote: ‘‘ The company has been organized on a solid 
basis. We are small, but quite able to pay all losses that may come 
along. We write small lines only, and propose to conduct the company 
on a thoroughly insurance basis.” ‘‘An investigation as to the nature of 
the $100,117 claimed to be owned by the company as its entire assets has 
resulted,” The Republic says, ‘‘in showing that the company is a fraud on 
its face. We have submitted it to a number of insurance men and bankers, 
and every one of them emphatically expressed the same opinion.” 

—It is within the province of life insurance to consider all influences 
that tend to or against healthfulness. As seasickness is classified in the 
latter category, it may be interesting to learn that the new anesthetic 
cocaine is said to be an effective cure for that malady, Dr. Manasseine 
of St. Petersburg made a voyage in order to test the drug, and, finding 
among his fellow passengers a man and a woman who were especially 
prone to the malady, made the following observation: Upon embarking, 
he administered to each every two or three hours a teaspoonful of a solu- 
tion containing two and one-half grains of muriate of cocaine in five 
ounces of distilled water, with the addition of a sufficient quantity o1 
rectified spirits of wine. In spite of very rough weather for a period of 
forty-eight hours, both individuals escaped sickness for the first time in 
their lives. He also treated successfully a six-year-old child after it had 
begun to be sick, and a girl eighteen years of age who had been sick for 
twenty-four hours before the cocaine was given. Her case being severe, 
she was given a double dose every half hour, and the result is described 
as being ‘‘ truly magical.” She remained well during the rest of the voy- 
age. Similar results followed in three milder cases. The writer thinks 
it justifiable to infer that in this drug we have a certain and harmless 
remedy against seasickness, 
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FIRE INSURANCE STOCKS AND DIVIDENDS. 











New York State Companies. 



































Other State Companies Doing Business in New York. 






































































































Net Last 
z a Book Divivenp 
S38 Catitei Value of Paw, 
NAME OF COMPANY. 5G | paid ap. | psteck 
sy * |Per$xoo, 
© s Fan. 
1885 . Date. \Per Ct. 
#tna, Hartford $x00 | $4,000,000 | $174.11 |t Oct.,’85 4 
American, Boston --| 100 s000 | 147.01 K =. 85 5 
American, Newark........ .... il . tae 240.79 ar..’85 | 10 
American, Philadelphia........-... 100 400,000 | 201.66 |* Oct.,’85 4 
American Coe ee eee 25 600,000} 128.43 |*jan.,'85 5 
Atlantic F. and M., Providence....| 33% 200,000] 105.53 tJuly, "8s 3 
Boatmans F. and M. Pittsburgh....| 50 250,000] 116.41 |*july,’84 3 
California, San Francisco..........- 1co 600,000} 115.63 |t Uct.,’85 3 
Citizens, Cincinnati..........-....- on 200,000] 137.62 | July, 85 §2 
Citizens, Pittsburgh........---.--.- 50 §00,000] 101.13 |*July, "85 3 
Citizens, St. Louis...........--.--- co 200,000} 189.07 |*July,'85 | 3 
renee “ogg San Fras cisco 200,000] 135.73 |Nov.,’85 I 
Mil 200,000] 145.49 |*Aug. "gs 4 
neem a Hartford...- 1,000,000 | 124.16 |* July, ’85 4 
Detroit F. and M., Detroit 300,000] 198.47 * July, ’85 5 
Eliot, Revapn--- one 200,000] 136.59 |*Oct., 85 5 
Equitable F. and 300,000} 116.86 sul. 85 3 
Fire Association, Philadelphia 2a 5° §00,000| 235.76 |*July,’85| 20 
Fire Ins. Co., County of Philadelphia} 100 400,000] 121.60 |* July, ’85 3 
Firemans Fund, San Francisco...-.- 100 750,000 | 129.94 t uly, ’85 3 
Firemens, 7 ale gear pepilicad 18 378,000] 125.33 |*July, "85 3 
MER cncendnnnenmeted 20 250,000] 113.82 |f “7 +5 85 2 
Firemens, SS EE: 30 000 | 255.07 |* , 85 6 
Franklin, Philadelphia..........-.- 100 400,000] 300.38 +0ct, > , "85 5 
German, 1 ey aes 50 200,000} 141.02 |*July, '85 6 
Gi ep hiladelphia waneal 100 300,000 = 46 |*Oct.,’8s 6 
Hartford, Hareiscd EL 100 1,250,000 98.35 *July,’8s 10 
Home Mutual, San Francisco-......-. 100 300,000 183 ¢ July, ’8s I 
Ins. Co. of North America, Phila....| 10 3,000,000} 204.29 “fu: *85| 10 
Ins, Co. of the State of Pa., Phila...| 200 200,000} 194.71 |*July, 85 5 
Manuf. and Merchants, Pittsburgh. 50 250,000 | 136.27 |* July, '85 4 
Mechanics, Philadelphia........-...- 25 250,000] 136.68 |*July, ’85 4 
Mercantile Cleveland-........--.-- 100 200,000} 118.43 | July,’8s5 5 
Mercantile = oe Marine, Boston} 100 400,000] 143.15 |* May,’8s5 5 
Merchants Providence.....-.....--- 50 200,000} 126.53 |*July, ’85 3 
The iendhente, Now ~ Ss an & 400,000} 185.18 |* july, 85 5 
Michigan F, and M., Detroit......-. 50 200,000 | 120,52 | -------- os 
Milwaukee Mechanics, Milwaukee..| 10 200,cv0 | 427.86 “fay” 85 5 
National, Hartford. ...............- 100 1,000,000] 142.57 |* July, ’85 5 
Neptune’ F. -— See 100 300,000] 116.13 |*Oct., ’85 3 
Newark, “ Sse wa 250,000} 219.15 | Jan.,’85| 10 
New Hampshire, seenenaaten papeni 100 500,000} 142.81 |*Jan., 85 4 
North American, Boston........-..-. 100 200,000} 123.79 |*Apr., "85 3 
Northwestern Naticesl, Milwaukee} 100 600,000} 135.65 |*Oct.,’85 5 
Orient, Hartford.......... -------- 100 1,000,000] 107.34 |*July,’8s5 2 
Pennsylvania, Phila..............-- 100 400,000 | 325.44 |* Sep., 85 5 
Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh......- «--| 50° 200,000 99.11 |* July, ’84 4 
Peoples, TP. cccssesreseuss 50 200,000} 121.52 |*July, '85 3 
Phoenix, Hartford..............---- 100 2,000,000] 138.63 |t Oct., ’85 3% 
ee Oe eee 100 200,000} 107.79 |*Oct., '85 3 
Providence-Washington, Providence 50 400,000] 105.27 |*July, 84 4 
Reading, Reading............-...- 10 250,000] 137.16 |* July, ’85 4 
Security, New Haven...........-... 50 200,000} 122.40 |*July, '85 3 
Spnn: eld f. and M.. crcinateld. «| 100 1,000,000 | 123.64 |* July, ’85 ; 
Spring Garden, Philadelphia.....-- 50 400,000] 192.61 |*July, ’85 
St. Paul F. and M., St. Pau 100 500,000] 153.32 |*July. '85 5 
Sun, San Francisco. 100 300,000] 115.22 |t Oct., "85 2% 
Traders, Chicago... 100 500,000} 161.31 + Oct., 85 2% 
Union, neg a 5 375,000] 101.25 |*Oct., "84 3 
Union, San Francisco....... 100 750,000] 115.09 |tOct., '85 2 
United Firemens, Philadeiph 10 300,000} 117.24 |*Mar., "85 3 
Washington, Boston patenieoel too 1,000,000] 105.56 | July.’84 3 
Western, Pittsburgh........-.-...-.- 50 300,000] 124.21 |* May, ’85 4 































English Companies Doing Business in New York. 









































Net Last Lartsst SALE 
3.3 Book Deane oF STOCK, 
S3 Pap 
S38] capita: |"elne” ‘ 
NAME OF COMPANY.| “2 | pitas "1 Stock 
tS * |Per$r00, Price 
% Fan. %.| Date. \Per Ct.| Date. | (Per 
1885. ent.) 
Agricul 1 ----|$100 $500,000 | $126.92 | Jan., ’8 96: | ecwseuse 200 
Albany ececccececcccess=| 40 200,000] 165.57 sJuly,’85 5 sseeeese | 150 
gue 50 400,000] 257.53 |*July, *85 5 Aug. 1,85 150 
American Exchange-.--. 100 200,000} 115.56 |*Jjuly, ’85 5 |Oct. 28,’85} 102 
dway «| 200,000} 269.03 |*Aug.,”85| 6 |Sep. 5,85) 170 
Brooklyn......-- weccucee 17 153,000] 222.94 sfulys: "85 7% |Oct. 7,85} 168 
Buffalo German .......-- 100 200,000 | 390.23 |*July, "85 Pe 200 
Citizens ......---------- 20 300,000] 203.21 |*July,’85 1% |Nov.20,’85} 125 
210,009 | 172.75 |*Aug.,’85 4 |Nov.16,’85) 115 
250,000} 130.25 *July, 85 gs |Oct.2r, "85 125 
200,000} 165.46 |TNov.,'85 2 |Nov.14, 785 120 
1,000,000] 253.52 rars"es 7.70|Nov. 4,'85| 225 
300,000} 310.05 | Oct., 7% |Aug.’r, "85 240 
200,000} 126.96 *fuly,’ oH 3. |Dec.x9, 84 80 
200,010] 131.59 |*Aug.,’85| 33 |Oct. 19,'85| 102 
200,000] 132.48 |*July,’85 5 |Nov. 2,’85| 10736 
204,000 | 123.06 ouly "85 3 |Nov. 9», 8s} 85 
1,000,000 268.99 * july, "85 7 |Oct. x, 725 230 
1,000,000] 156.73 oJuly 8. 5 |Nov 13), "85| 127% 
200,000} 431.94 |*July,’85/ 5 |July 30.85) 240 
200,000] 152.67 *)uly,’85 5 Juner7,’85 110 
200,000} 225.53 |tApr., 85] 10 May 15,'85] 220 
200,000 | 109.31 |*July,’85| 3 |Nov.18,'85) 70 
150,000] 172.24 |*July,’85| 5 |Nov. 5,'85) 107% 
1,000,000 | 145.94 sjuly. "85 5 Oct. 28.85) 128% 
3,000,000 | 138,06 |*July,’85/ 5 |Nov.10,85) 130 
t 490,000 | 100.50 etl, 83 3 |Oct.28, "85 71% 
Jefferson ..........----- 30 200,010] 232.72 |*Sep-’85| 5 |Oct, 7,85) 123 
Kings County......-----. 20 150,000| 216.52 |*July,’85| xo |Oct.28,°85) 217 
Knickerbocker ......---- 30 210,000] 146.54 |*July,’85 3 |Sep.14,'85| 85 
La Fayette_.......------ 100 150,000] rar.tg |*July,’8s5| 4 |Sep. 7.'85| 85 
Istand laesieiaiiieaia na 300,000| 124.50 |*July.’$5| 5 |Oct.3t,'85| 100 
Lloyds Plate Glass 2.... 100 100,000| 105.89 |*July.’85| 5 |Sep.13,’84) 125 
Manuf’rs and Buildersc..| 100 200,000} 153.54 tjuly, 85 2 Oct.28, 85 102 
Mechanics ........--.-.- 50 250,000] 110.35 |*Jan.,’85 s |Mar. 7.°85 82% 
Mercantile .........--.-- 200,000| 107.69 |*July,’8s| 3 |Dec.24,'84) 63 
Merchants .......-...--. 200,000] 153.17 | July,’85 4 |Nov. 9785 110 
Metropolitan Plate Glassa 100,000} 148.81 |*July,’85] 5 |Oct., '5) 165 
200,000} 127.24 ofury’ "85/5 Oct.” 7,85] 100 
Nassau Pat 200,000} 193.41 |*July,’85| 5  |Oct.2g,’85) 145 
National .........-..---- 37% |. 200,000] 128.05 |*July,’85 $ |Nov.16.’85] 86 
New York Bowery-...... 25 300,000] 184.92 |* July, ’85 |Nov.11,'85] 13536 
New York Equitable at 210,000| 264.79 |*July,’85| 6 |Oct. 10,85) 155 
New York Fire.......... 100 200,000} 120,04 |*Aug.’84| 4 por .23,'85| 65 
Ni 50 500,000| 166.29 |*July,’ "85 5 Oct. 28,'85| 138% 
North Riversccosenonen 25 350,000 124.88 |*Uct.,’85 3 | Nov.10 85 107 
P; 200,000] 269.31 |*July,’85| 6 |Nov.23.’85) 170 
200,000} 131.75 |*July,’85|} 5 . -19,'85| 107 
Peopl *July,’8 Nov. 6,’8 06 
50 200,000| 133.67 |*Ju ly,’ 85 5s |o 85) 2 
I 20 150,000 | 235.98 |*July,’85| 6 |Oct.20,’85] 150 
] 50 | 1,000,000] 164.09 “ya "85| 5 |Oct. 28,85] 134 
] ion 200,000 | 109.71 uly, 85 3 |Mar. 4,’85} 106 
200,000] 163.78 |*July, 85 3 | wos: 130 
200,000 | 171.77 |*Aug. 1785 5 'Nov. 175, "85| 315 
200,000 | 160.75 *July.: 85 3% |Oct. ™4s 85 Ico 
500,000 | 101,28 ug., 85 2 |Oct. 6,85) 55 
350,000} 102.53 | Aug., "84 2 |Nov.rz,’85| 55% 
200,000} 131.69 |*July,’85 4 |Oct.15,°85| 103 
100,000} 118.06 |*July,’85 G Peumdssces 105 
250,000 | 188.41 sJuly,’8s 5 |Oct. 28, "85 132 
300,000| 168.19 |* Aug. 485 5 Aug.t4, 85 125 
250,000| 275.71 |*July,’85| 10 |Oct.21,’85| 231 
Canadian Companies Doing Business in New York. 
Last Ba 
= | pte DivipEND 332 
Zs | | ‘AID Nee 
S3 | capital Value o/| “ 48 
NAME OF COMPANY. As | [¢# Stock | oes) 
4 | Paid u eo 
S| 2 Per§sc0, gd 
gq ‘an. t SoS 
aac | Date. |Perct| $3 
» 
British America, Toronto 50 $500,000 | $188.6: |*July,’ 85 3 81 
Western, Toronto.............-.-..| 20 4e0,000| 150.91 [*July, "84 12 | 115 




















*Semi-annual. f Quarterly. + One p per cent each month, 
voted exclusively to insuring plate glass against breakage. ¢ 
ers pays two per cent Fo yet 
in some instances the 


d@ Marine only in New York State. 
ed, and not necessarily an actual sale, 


On increased capital. a De- 
“he Manufacturers and Build- 
é Prices below include 



































Amount 
Par Paid 
NAME OF COMPANY. Value of e Latest Price. 
Stock. — “ 
z £ £ s 
City of London..... avepeossonqucese 10 I os 12 
B Union......cccccocccce 5° 5 16 oo 
Fire Insurance Association......---- 10 I I 5 
TIGRE .ccoccccene aenerunesdente ° 130 5° 63 pet 
rim Fire..... iiatthalinn Citiidsiuietalintial 100 25 14 mn 
oopnecce 20 2 4 12 
BD - FUR ncaresecdpecesiqosccceccce 10 2 de 17 
pote and London and Globe...- 20 2 26 12 
London Assurance.......-..-.-.---- 25 aif 46 an 
London and Lancashire Fire........ 25 2 6 10 
London and Provincial.......... ae 20 I 3 iat 
North British and Mercantile....... 50 16% 32 Sal 
BOStRGER con cnncescoccoceccence --| 100 5 45 10 
Norwich Union...........-.-. oot Oe 12 red 
P EK. cacedncvegeoonen wel -) jogs oo 210 as 
TU asbnnedenss canine eanipertenie wal 10 I 2 12 
oyal ls 20 3 32 10 
Sun Fire Office................- os oo oe on “ 
Scottish Union and National.....--- 20 I 2 18 
United Fire Re-I 20 8 8 ane 
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